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CHAPTER 


Chinese and Korean Art after 1279 


A THOUSAND PEAKS AND MYRIAD RAVINES (fig. 
25 - 1 ), painted by Wang Hui (1632-1717) in 1693, exempli¬ 
fies the subjects of Chinese landscape painting: mountains, 
rivers, waterfalls, trees, rocks, temples, pavilions, houses, 
bridges, boats, wandering scholars, fishers—familiar motifs 
from a tradition now many centuries old. On it, the artist 
has written: 

Moss and weeds cover the rocks and mist hovers over 
the water. 

The sound of dripping water is heard in front of the 
temple gate. 

Through a thousand peaks and myriad ravines the 
spring flows, 

And brings the flying flowers into the sacred caves. 

In the fourth month of the year 1693, in an inn in the 
capital, I painted this based on a Tang-dynasty poem in 
the manner of [the painters] Dong [Yuan] and Ju[ran]. 

(Translation by Chu-tsing Li) 

The inscription refers to the artist’s inspiration—for the 
subject, found in the lines of a Tang-dynasty poem, and for 
the style, found in the paintings of tenth-century painters 
Dong Yuan and Juran. Wang Hui’s art embodies the ideals 
of the scholar in imperial China. 

China’s scholar class was unique, the product of an 
examination system designed to recruit the finest minds in the 
country for government service. Instituted during the Tang 
dynasty (618—907) and based on even earlier traditions, the 


civil service examinations were excruciatingly difficult, but 
for the tiny percentage who passed at the highest level, the 
rewards were great—prestige, position, power, and wealth. 
Steeped in philosophy, literature, and history, China’s schol¬ 
ars—often called wenren (literati)—shared a common outlook. 
Following Confucianism, they became officials to fulfill their 
obligation to the world; pulled by Daoism, they retreated 
from society in order to come to terms with nature and the 
universe—to create a garden, to write poetry, to paint. 

During the Song dynasty (960-1279) the examina¬ 
tions were expanded and regularized. More than half of all 
government positions came to be filled by scholars. In the 
subsequent Yuan and Ming periods, the tradition of literati 
painting (a style that reflected the taste of the educated class) 
further developed. When the Yuan period of foreign rule 
came to an end, the new Ming ruling house revived the 
court traditions of the Song. The Ming became the model 
for the rulers of Korea’s Joseon dynasty, under whose patron¬ 
age these styles achieved a distinctive and austere beauty. 

In the Qing era, China was again ruled by an outside 
group, this time the Manchus. While maintaining their 
traditional connections to Tibet and inner Asia through 
their patronage of Tibetan Buddhism, the Manchu rulers 
also embraced Chinese ideals, especially those of the literati. 
Practicing painting and calligraphy, composing poetry in 
Chinese, and collecting esteemed Chinese works of art, these 
rulers amassed the great palace collections that can now be 
seen in Beijing and Taibei. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 


25.1 Explore the literati style and its relationship to the 
scholarly life in later Chinese and Korean art. 

25.2 Understand the development and significance of the 
theme of landscape in Chinese and Korean painting. 

25.3 Assess the influence of court life and patronage on 
art in China and Korea. 


25.4 Analyze and learn to characterize the emergence of 
expression beyond representation as a valued aspect 
of art in China and Korea, from the thirteenth century 
to the present. 


((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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THE MONGOL INVASIONS 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century the Mongols, a nomadic 
people from the steppes north of China, began to amass an empire. 
Led first by Genghiz Khan (c. 1162-1227), then by his sons and 
grandsons, they swept westward into central Europe and overran 
Islamic lands from Central Asia through present-day Iraq. To the 
east, they quickly captured northern China, and in 1279, led by 
Kublai Khan, they conquered southern China as well. Grandson of 
the mighty Genghiz, Kublai proclaimed himself emperor of China 
and founded the Yuan dynasty (1279-1368). 

The Mongol invasions were traumatic; their effect on China 
was long-lasting. During the Song dynasty, China had grown 
increasingly introspective. Rejecting foreign ideas and influences, 
intellectuals had focused on defining the qualities that consti¬ 
tuted true “Chinese-ness.” They drew a clear distinction between 


their own people, whom they characterized as gentle, erudite, 
and sophisticated, and the “barbarians” outside China’s borders, 
whom they regarded as crude, wild, and uncivilized. Now, faced 
with the reality of foreign occupation, China’s inward gaze inten¬ 
sified in spiritual resistance. For centuries to come, long after 
the Mongols had gone, leading scholars continued to seek 
intellectually more challenging, philosophically more profound, 
and artistically more subtle expressions of all that could be 
identified as authentically Chinese (see “Foundations of Chinese 
Culture,” opposite). 

YUAN DYNASTY 

The Mongols established their capital in the northern city now 
known as Beijing (map 25-l). The cultural centers of China, 



The map shows the borders of both contemporary China and Korea. The colored areas indicate the historical extent 
of the Qing-dynasty empire (1644-1911), including its tributary states. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Foundations of Chinese Culture 


Chinese culture is distinguished by its long and continuous development. 
Between 6000 and 2000 bce a variety of Neolithic cultures flourished 
across China. Through long interaction these cultures became 
increasingly similar and they eventually gave rise to the three Bronze Age 
dynastic states with which Chinese history traditionally begins: the Xia, 
the Shang (c. 1700-1100 bce), and the Zhou (1100-221 bce). 

The Shang developed traditions of casting ritual vessels in bronze, 
working jade in ceremonial shapes, and writing consistently in scripts 
that directly evolved into the modern Chinese written language. Society 
was stratified, and the ruling group maintained its authority in part by 
claiming power as intermediaries between the human and spirit worlds. 
Under the Zhou a feudal society developed, with nobles related to the 
king ruling over numerous small states. 

During the latter part of the Zhou dynasty, states began to vie for 
supremacy through intrigue and increasingly ruthless warfare. The 
collapse of social order profoundly influenced China’s first philosophers, 
who largely concerned themselves with the pragmatic question of how 
to bring about a stable society. 

In 221 bce, rulers of the state of Qin triumphed over the remaining 
states, unifying China as an empire for the first time. The Qin created 
the mechanisms of China’s centralized bureaucracy, but their rule was 
harsh and the dynasty was quickly overthrown. During the ensuing Han 
dynasty (206 bce-220 ce), China at last knew peace and prosperity. 
Confucianism was made the official state ideology, in the process 
assuming the form and force of a religion. Developed from the thought 
of Confucius (551-479 bce), one of the many philosophers of the Zhou, 
Confucianism is an ethical system for the management of society 
based on establishing correct relationships among people. Providing 
a counterweight was Daoism, which also came into its own during 
the Han dynasty. Based on the thought of Laozi, a possibly legendary 


contemporary of Confucius, and the philosopher Zhuangzi (369— 

286 bce), Daoism is a view of life that seeks to harmonize the individual 
with the Dao, or Way, the process of the universe. Confucianism and 
Daoism have remained central to Chinese thought—the one addressing 
the public realm of duty and conformity, the other the private world of 
individualism and creativity. 

Following the collapse of the Han dynasty, China experienced a 
centuries-long period of disunity (220-589 ce). Invaders from the north 
and west established numerous kingdoms and dynasties, while a series 
of six precarious Chinese dynasties held sway in the south. Buddhism, 
which had begun to spread over trade routes from India during the Han 
era, now flourished. The period also witnessed the economic and cultural 
development of the south (previous dynasties had ruled from the north). 

China was reunited under the Sui dynasty (581-618 ce), which 
quickly fell to the Tang (618-907), one of the most successful dynasties 
in Chinese history. Strong and confident, Tang China fascinated and, 
in turn, was fascinated by the cultures around it. Caravans streamed 
across central Asia to the capital, Chang’an, then the largest city in the 
world. Japan and Korea sent thousands of students to study Chinese 
culture, and Buddhism reached the height of its influence before a period 
of persecution signaled the start of its decline. 

The mood of the Song dynasty (960-1279) was quite different. 

The martial vigor of the Tang gave way to a culture of increasing 
refinement and sophistication, and Tang openness to foreign 
influences was replaced by a conscious cultivation of China’s own 
traditions. In art, landscape painting emerged as the most esteemed 
genre, capable of expressing both philosophical and personal concerns. 
With the fall of the north to invaders in 1126, the Song court set up 
a new capital in the south, which became the cultural and economic 
center of the country. 


however, remained the great cities of the south, where the Song 
court had been located for the previous 150 years. Combined with 
the tensions of Yuan rule, this separation of China’s political and 
cultural centers created a new dynamic in the arts. 

Throughout most of Chinese history, the imperial court had 
set the tone for artistic taste: Artisans attached to the court pro¬ 
duced architecture, paintings, gardens, and objects of jade, lacquer, 
ceramics, and silk especially for imperial use. Over the centuries, 
painters and calligraphers gradually moved higher up the social 
scale, for these “arts of the brush” were often practiced by scholars 
and even emperors, whose high status reflected positively on what¬ 
ever interested them. With the establishment of an imperial paint¬ 
ing academy during the Song dynasty, painters finally achieved a 
status equal to that of court officials. For the literati, painting came 
to be grouped with calligraphy and poetry as the trio of accom¬ 
plishments suited to members of the cultural elite. 

But while the literati elevated the status of painting by virtue 
of practicing it, they also began to develop their own ideas of what 
painting should be. Not needing to earn an income from their 
art, they cultivated an amateur ideal in which personal expression 


counted for more than professional skill. They created for them¬ 
selves a status as artists totally separate from and superior to profes¬ 
sional painters, whose art they felt was inherently compromised, 
since it was done to please others, and impure, since it was tainted 
by money 

The conditions of Yuan rule now encouraged a clear dis¬ 
tinction between court taste, ministered to by professional artists 
and artisans, and literati taste. The Yuan dynasty continued to see 
patronage of the arts as an imperial responsibility, commissioning 
buildings, murals, gardens, paintings, and decorative arts. Western 
visitors, such as the Italian Marco Polo, were mightily impressed 
by the magnificence of the Yuan court (see “Marco Polo,” page 
796). But scholars, profoundly alienated from the new govern¬ 
ment, took little notice of these accomplishments. Nor did Yuan 
rulers have much use for scholars, especially those from the south. 
The civil service examinations were abolished, and the highest 
government positions were bestowed, instead, on Mongols and 
their foreign allies. Scholars now tended to turn inward, to search 
for solutions of their own, and to try to express themselves in per¬ 
sonal and symbolic terms. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS Marco Polo 


China under Kublai Khan was one of four Mongol khanates that together 
extended west into present-day Iraq and through Russia to the borders 
of Poland and Hungary. For roughly a century, travelers moved freely 
across this vast expanse, making the era one of unprecedented cross- 
cultural exchange. Diplomats, missionaries, merchants, and adventurers 
flocked to the Yuan court, and Chinese envoys were dispatched to the 
West. The most celebrated European traveler of the time was a Venetian 
named Marco Polo (c. 1254-1324), whose descriptions of his travels 
were for several centuries the only firsthand account of China available 
in Europe. 

Marco Polo was still in his teens when he set out for China in 1271. 
He traveled with his uncle and father, both merchants, bearing letters for 
Kublai Khan from Pope Gregory X. After a four-year journey the Polos 


arrived at last in Beijing. Marco became a favorite of the emperor and 
spent the next 17 years in his service, during which time he traveled 
extensively throughout China. He eventually returned home in 1295. 

Imprisoned later during a war between Venice and Genoa, rival 
Italian city-states, Marco Polo passed the time by dictating an 
account of his experiences to a fellow prisoner. The resulting book, 

A Description of the World, has fascinated generations of readers 
with its depiction of prosperous and sophisticated lands in the East. 
Translated into many European languages, it was an important influence 
in stimulating further exploration. When Columbus set sail across the 
Atlantic in 1492, one of the places he hoped to find was a country 
Marco Polo called Zipangu—Japan. 


ZHAO MENGFU Zhao Mengfu (1254-1322) was a descendant 
of the imperial line of Song. Unlike many scholars of his time, he 
eventually chose to serve the Yuan government and was made 
a high official. A distinguished painter, calligrapher, and poet, 
Zhao was especially known for his carefully rendered paintings 
of horses. But he also cultivated another manner, most famous in 
his landmark painting AUTUMN COLORS ON THE QIAO AND 
HUA MOUNTAINS (fig. 25-2). 

Zhao painted this work for a friend whose ancestors came 
from Jinan, the present-day capital of Shandong Province, and the 
painting supposedly depicts the landscape there. Yet the moun¬ 
tains and trees are not painted in the accomplished naturalism of 
Zhao’s own time but rather in the archaic yet elegant manner of 
the earlier Tang dynasty (618-907). The Tang had ruled during a 
great era in Chinese history, when the country was both militarily 
strong and culturally vibrant. Through his painting Zhao evoked 
a nostalgia not only for his friend’s distant homeland but also for 
China’s distant past. 

This educated taste for the “spirit of antiquity” became an 
important aspect of literati painting in later periods. Also typical 
of literati taste are the unassuming brushwork, the subtle colors 


sparingly used (many literati paintings forgo color altogether), 
the use of landscape to convey personal meaning, and even the 
intended audience—a close friend. The literati did not paint for 
public display but for each other. They favored small formats such 
as handscrolls, hanging scrolls, or album leaves (book pages), 
which could easily be shown to friends or shared at small gather¬ 
ings (see “Formats of Chinese Painting,” page 799). 

NI ZAN Of the considerable number of Yuan painters who took 
up Zhao’s ideas, several became models for later generations. One 
was Ni Zan (1301-1374), whose most famous surviving painting 
is THE RONGXI STUDIO (fig. 25-3). Done entirely in ink, the 
painting depicts the lake region in Ni’s home district. Mountains, 
rocks, trees, and a pavilion are sketched with a minimum of detail 
using a dry brush technique—a technique in which the brush is 
not fully loaded with ink but rather is about to run out, so that 
white paper “breathes” through the ragged strokes. The result is 
a painting with a light touch and a sense of simplicity and purity. 
Literati styles were believed to reflect an individual painter’s per¬ 
sonality, and Ni’s spare, dry style became associated with a noble 
spirit. Many later painters adopted it or paid homage to it. 


Permission to reproduce this image electronically was 
denied by the rights holder. We regret the inconvenience. 


25-2 • Zhao Mengfu AUTUMN COLORS ON THE QIAO AND HUA MOUNTAINS 

Yuan dynasty, 1296. Handscroll with ink and color on paper, IIVT x 3%" (28.6 x 9.3 cm). National Palace Museum, 
Taibei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 
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25-3 • Ni Zan THE RONGXI STUDIO 

Yuan dynasty, 1372. Hanging scroll with ink on paper, height 29%" 

(74.6 cm). National Palace Museum, Taibei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 

The idea that a painting is not an attempt to capture the visual 
appearance of nature nor to satisfy others but is executed freely and 
carelessly for the artist’s own amusement is at the heart of the literati 
aesthetic. Ni Zan once wrote this comment on a painting: “What I call 
painting does not exceed the joy of careless sketching with a brush. I 
do not seek formal likeness but do it simply for my own amusement. 
Recently I was rambling about and came to a town. The people asked 
for my pictures, but wanted them exactly according to their own desires 
and to represent a specific occasion. [When I could not satisfy them,] 
they went away insulting, scolding, and cursing in every possible way. 
What a shame! But how can one scold a eunuch for not growing a 
beard?” (translated in Bush and Shih, p. 266). 


Ni Zan’s eccentric behavior became legendary in the history 
of Chinese art. In his early years he was one of the richest men in 
the region, the owner of a large estate. His pride and his aloofness 
from daily affairs often got him into trouble with the authorities. 
His cleanliness was notorious. In addition to washing himself sev¬ 
eral times daily, he also ordered his servants to wash the trees in 
his garden and to clean the furniture after his guests had left. He 
was said to be so unworldly that late in life he gave away most of 
his possessions and lived as a hermit in a boat, wandering on rivers 
and lakes. 

Whether these stories are true or not, they were important 
elements of Ni’s legacy to later painters, for Ni’s life as well as 
his art served as a model. Literati painting was associated with a 
viewpoint concerning what constituted an appropriate life. The 
ideal, as embodied by Ni Zan and others, was a brilliantly gifted 
scholar whose spirit was too refined for the dusty world of govern¬ 
ment service and who thus preferred to live as a recluse, or as one 
who had retired after having become frustrated by a brief stint as 
an official. 

MING DYNASTY 

The founder of the next dynasty, the Ming (1368—1644), came 
from a family of poor uneducated peasants. As he rose through the 
ranks in the army, he enlisted the help of scholars to gain power 
and solidify his following. Once he had driven the Mongols from 
Beijing and firmly established himself as emperor, however, he 
grew to distrust intellectuals. His rule was despotic, even ruthless. 
Throughout the nearly 300 years of Ming rule, most emperors 
shared his attitude, so although the civil service examinations were 
reinstated, scholars remained alienated from the government they 
were trained to serve. 

COURT AND PROFESSIONAL PAINTING 

The contrast between the luxurious world of the court and the 
austere ideals of the literati continued through the Ming dynasty. 

A typical example of Ming court taste is HUNDREDS OF 
BIRDS ADMIRING THE PEACOCKS, a large painting on silk 
by Yin Hong, an artist active during the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries (fig. 25-4). A pupil of well-known courtiers, 
Yin most probably served in the court at Beijing. This painting is 
an example of the birds-and-flowers genre, which had been popu¬ 
lar with artists of the Song academy. Here the subject takes on 
symbolic meaning, with the homage of the birds to the peacocks 
representing the homage of court officials to the imperial state. 
Although the style is faithful to Song academic models, the large 
format and pervasive attention to detail are traits of the Ming. 

A related, yet bolder and less constrained, landscape style was 
also popular during this period. It is sometimes called the Zhe style 
since its roots were in Hangzhou, Zhejiang Province, where the 
Southern Song court had been located. A representative example 
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25-4 • Yin Hong HUNDREDS OF BIRDS ADMIRING THE 
PEACOCKS 

Ming dynasty, late 15th-early 16th century. Hanging scroll with ink and 
color on silk, 7'10V2" x 6'5" (2.4 x 1.96 m). The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. Purchase from the J.H. Wade Fund (1974.31) 


is RETURNING HOME LATE FROM A SPRING OUTING (fig. 

25-5), unsigned but attributed to Dai Jin (1388-1462). Zhe-style 
works such as this will become sources for Korean and Japanese 
artists such as An Gyeon (see fig. 25-18) and Sesshu (see fig. 26-3). 

QIU YING A preeminent professional painter in the Ming period 
was Qiu Ying (1494-1552), who lived in Suzhou, a prosper¬ 
ous southern city. He inspired generations of imitators with 



25-5 • Dai Jin RETURNING HOME 
LATE FROM A SPRING OUTING 

Ming dynasty. Hanging scroll with ink on silk, 
5'6" x 2'8 3 /4" (1.68 x 0.83 m). National Palace 
Museum, Taibei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 


exceptional works, such as a long handscroll known as SPRING 
DAWN IN THE HAN PALACE (fig. 25-6). The painting is based 
on Tang-dynasty depictions of women in the court of the Han 
dynasty (206 bce— 220 ce). While in the service of a well-known 
collector, Qiu Ying had the opportunity to study many Tang 
paintings, whose artists usually concentrated on the figures, set on 
blank backgrounds. Qiu’s graceful and elegant figures—although 
modeled after those in Tang works—are situated within a 


Permission to reproduce this image electronically was 
denied by the rights holder. We regret the inconvenience. 


25-6 • Qiu Ying SECTION OF SPRING DAWN IN THE HAN PALACE 

Ming dynasty, 1500-1550. Handscroll with ink and color on silk, V x 18' 13 /i6" (0.3 x 5.7 m). National Palace Museum, 
Taibei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 
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TECHNIQUE | Formats of Chinese Painting 


With the exception of large wall paintings that typically decorated 
palaces, temples, and tombs, most Chinese paintings were created 
from ink and water-based colors on silk or paper. Finished works 
were generally mounted as handscrolls, hanging scrolls, or leaves 
in an album. 

An album comprises a set of paintings of identical size mounted in 
a book. (A single painting from an album is called an album leaf.) The 
paintings in an album are usually related in subject, such as various 
views of a famous site or a series of scenes glimpsed on one trip. 

Album-sized paintings might also be mounted as a handscroll, a 
horizontal format generally about 12 inches high and anywhere from a 
few feet to dozens of feet long. More typically, however, a handscroll 
would be a single continuous painting. Handscrolls were not meant to 
be displayed all at once, the way they are commonly presented today in 
museums. Rather, they were unrolled only occasionally, to be savored in 
much the same spirit as we might view a favorite film. Placing the scroll 
on a flat surface such as a table, a viewer would unroll it a foot or two 
at a time, moving gradually through the entire scroll from right to left, 
lingering over favorite details. The scroll was then rolled up and returned 
to its box until the next viewing. 

Like handscrolls, hanging scrolls were not displayed permanently 
but were taken out for a limited time: a day, a week, a season. Unlike 
a handscroll, however, the painting on a hanging scroll was viewed as 


a whole—unrolled and hung on a wall, with the roller at the lower end 
acting as a weight to help the scroll hang flat. Although some hanging 
scrolls are quite large, they are still fundamentally intimate works, not 
intended for display in a public place. 

Creating a scroll was a time-consuming and exacting process 
accomplished by a professional mounter. The painting was first backed 
with paper to strengthen it. Next, strips of paper-backed silk were 
pasted to the top, bottom, and sides, framing the painting on all four 
sides. Additional silk pieces were added to extend the scroll horizontally 
or vertically, depending on the format. The assembled scroll was then 
backed again with paper and fitted with a half-round dowel, or wooden 
rod, at the top of a hanging scroll or on the right end of a handscroll, with 
ribbons for hanging and tying, and with a wooden roller at the other end. 
Hanging scrolls were often fashioned from several patterns of silk, and a 
variety of piecing formats were developed and codified. On a handscroll, 
a painting was generally preceded by a panel giving the work’s title and 
often followed by a long panel bearing colophons—inscriptions related 
to the work, such as poems in its praise or comments by its owners 
over the centuries. A scroll would be remounted periodically to better 
preserve it, and colophons and inscriptions would be preserved in each 
remounting. Seals added another layer of interest. A treasured scroll 
often bears not only the seal of its maker but also those of collectors and 
admirers through the centuries. 


colophon panel 


frontispiece 



handscroll rolled for storage 


handscroll 





front 



label 


hanging scroll 


carefully described setting of palace buildings. They engage in 
courtly pastimes, such as chess, music, calligraphy, and paint¬ 
ing. With its antique subject matter, refined technique, brilliant 
color, and controlled composition, Spring Dawn in the Han Palace 
brought professional painting to another level (see a detail from 
this scroll in “A Closer Look,” page 801). 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

Qiu Ying painted to satisfy his patrons in Suzhou. The cities of the 
south were becoming wealthy, and newly rich merchants collected 
paintings, antiques, and art objects. The court, too, was prosper¬ 
ous and lavishly funded the arts. In such a setting, the decorative 
arts thrived. 
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TECHNIQUE 


The Secret of Porcelain 


Marco Polo, it is said, was the one who named a new type of ceramic 
he found in China. Its translucent purity reminded him of the smooth 
whiteness of the cowry shell, porcellana in Italian. Porcelain is made 
from kaolin, an extremely refined white clay, and petuntse, a variety of 
the mineral feldspar. When properly combined and fired at a sufficiently 
high temperature (generally in the range of 1300° to 1400°C), the two 
materials fuse into a glasslike, translucent ceramic that is far stronger 
than it looks. 

Porcelaneous stoneware, fired at lower temperatures, was known in 
China by the seventh century, but true porcelain was perfected during 
the Song dynasty. To create blue-and-white porcelain such as the flask 


in figure 25-7, blue pigment was made from cobalt oxide, finely ground 
and mixed with water. The decoration was painted directly onto the 
unfired porcelain vessel, then a layer of clear glaze was applied over it. 
(In this technique, known as underglaze painting, the pattern is painted 
beneath the glaze.) After firing, the piece emerged from the kiln with a 
clear blue design set sharply against a snowy white background. 

Entranced with the exquisite properties of porcelain, European 
potters tried for centuries to duplicate it. The technique was finally 
discovered in 1709 by Johann Friedrich Bottger in Dresden, Germany, 
who tried—but failed—to keep it a secret. 


MING BLUE-AND-WHITE WARES Ming China became 
famous the world over for its exquisite ceramics, especially por¬ 
celain (see “The Secret of Porcelain,” above). The imperial kilns 
in Jingdezhen, in Jiangxi Province, became the most renowned 
center for porcelain not only in China, but in all the world. Par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy are the blue-and-white wares produced 
there during the ten-year reign of the ruler known as the Xuande 
Emperor (r. 1426—1435). The subtle shape, the refined yet vigor¬ 



ous decoration of dragons on the sea, and the flawless glazing of 
the FLASK in figure 25-7 are representative of the high achieve¬ 
ment of Ming ceramic artists. 

ARCHITECTURE AND CITY PLANNING 

Centuries of warfare and destruction have left very few early Chi¬ 
nese architectural monuments intact. The most important remain¬ 
ing example of traditional architecture is THE FORBIDDEN 
CITY, the imperial palace compound in Beijing, whose principal 
buildings were constructed during the Ming dynasty (fig. 25-8). 

THE FORBIDDEN CITY The basic plan of Beijing was the 
work of the Mongols, who laid out their capital city according to 
traditional Chinese principles. City planning had begun early in 
China—in the seventh century, in the case of Chang’an (present- 
day Xi’an), the capital of the Sui and Tang emperors. The walled 
city of Chang’an was organized on a rectangular grid, with evenly 
spaced streets that ran north—south and east—west. At the northern 
end stood a walled imperial complex. 


25-7 • FLASK 

Ming dynasty, 1426-1435. Porcelain with decoration painted in 
underglaze cobalt blue. Collection of the Palace Museum, Beijing. 

Dragons have featured prominently in Chinese folklore from earliest 
times—Neolithic examples have been found painted on pottery and 
carved in jade. In Bronze Age China, dragons came to be associated 
with powerful and sudden manifestations of nature, such as wind, 
thunder, and lightning. At the same time, dragons became associated 
with superior beings such as virtuous rulers and sages. With the 
emergence of China’s first firmly established empire during the Han 
dynasty, the dragon was appropriated as an imperial symbol, and 
it remained so throughout Chinese history. Dragon sightings were 
duly recorded and considered auspicious. Yet even the Son of 
Heaven could not monopolize the dragon. During the Tang and 
Song dynasties the practice arose of painting pictures of dragons 
to pray for rain, and for Chan (Zen) Buddhists, the dragon was a 
symbol of sudden enlightenment. 
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A CLOSER LOOK | Spring Dawn in the Han Palace 


by Qiu Ying. Ming dynasty, 1500-1550. Section of a handscroll with ink and color on silk. 

1 ' X 18' 13 /i6" (0.3 x 5.7 m). National Palace Museum, Taibei, Taiwan, Republic of China. 



Permission to reproduce this image electronically was 
denied by the rights holder. We regret the inconvenience. 




View the Closer Look for Spring Dawn in the Han Palace on myartslab.com 


Beijing, too, was developed as a walled, rectangular city with 
streets laid out in a grid. The palace enclosure occupied the center 
of the northern part of the city, which was reserved for the Mon¬ 
gols. Chinese lived in the southern third of the city. Later, Ming 
and Qing emperors preserved this division, with officials living in 
the northern or Inner City and commoners living in the southern 
or Outer City. The third Ming emperor, Yongle (ruled 1403— 
1424), rebuilt the Forbidden City as we see it today. 

The approach was impressive. Visitors entered through the 
Meridian Gate, a monumental complex with perpendicular side 
wings (see fig. 25-8). After passing through the Meridian Gate, 
visitors encountered a broad courtyard crossed by a bow-shaped 
waterway spanned by five arched marble bridges. At the opposite 


end of this courtyard is the Gate of Supreme Harmony, opening 
onto an even larger courtyard that houses three ceremonial halls 
raised on a broad platform. First is the Hall of Supreme Harmony, 
where, on the most important state occasions, the emperor sat on 
his throne, facing south. Beyond is the smaller Hall of Central 
Harmony, then the Hall of Protecting Harmony. Behind these 
vast ceremonial spaces, still on the central axis, is the inner court, 
again with a progression of three buildings, this time more inti¬ 
mate in scale. In its balance and symmetry the plan of the Forbid¬ 
den City reflects ancient Chinese beliefs about the harmony of 
the universe, and it emphasizes the emperor’s role as the Son of 
Heaven, whose duty was to maintain the cosmic order from his 
throne in the middle of the world. 
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25-8 • THE FORBIDDEN CITY 

Now the Palace Museum, Beijing. Mostly Ming dynasty. View from the southwest. 

— [Explore the architectural panoramas of the Forbidden City on myartslab.com 


THE LITERATI AESTHETIC 

In the south, particularly in the district of Suzhou, literati paint¬ 
ing, associated with the educated men who served the court as 
government officials, remained the dominant artistic trend. One 
of the major literati painters from the Ming period is Shen Zhou 
(1427—1509), who had no desire to enter government service and 
spent most of his life in Suzhou. He studied the Yuan painters 
avidly and tried to recapture their spirit in such works as Poet on a 
Mountaintop (see “Poet on a Mountaintop ,” opposite). Although the 
style of the painting recalls the freedom and simplicity of Ni Zan 
(see fig. 25-3), the motif of a poet surveying the landscape from a 
mountain plateau is Shen’s creation. 

LITERATI INFLUENCE ON FURNITURE, ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE, AND GARDEN DESIGN The taste of the literati also 
influenced the design of furniture, architecture, and especially 
gardens. Characteristic of Chinese furniture during the Ming 
period, the ARMCHAIR in figure 25-9 is constructed without 
the use of glue or nails. Instead, pieces fit together based on the 


25-9 • ARMCHAIR 

Ming dynasty, 16th—17th century. Huanghuali wood (hardwood), 39%" 
x 2714" x 20" (100 x 69.2 x 50.8 cm). Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Purchase: William Rockhill Nelson Trust (46-78/1) 
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A BROADER LOOK | 

Poet on a Mountaintop 



In earlier landscape paintings, human figures 
were typically shown dwarfed by the grandeur 
of nature. Travelers might be seen scuttling 
along a narrow path by a stream, while 
overhead towered mountains whose peaks 
conversed with the clouds and whose heights 
were inaccessible. In figure 25-10 the poet 
has climbed the mountain and dominates the 
landscape. Even the clouds are beneath him. 
Before his gaze, a poem hangs in the air, as 
though he were projecting his thoughts. 

The poem, composed by Shen Zhou 
himself, and written in his distinctive hand, 
reads: 


White clouds like a scarf enfold the mountain’s 
waist; 

Stone steps hang in space—a long, narrow 
path. 

Alone, leaning on my cane, I gaze intently at 
the scene, 

And feel like answering the murmuring brook 
with the music of my flute. 

(Translation by Jonathan Chaves, The Chinese 
Painter as Poet, New York, 2000, p. 46.) 


Shen Zhou composed the poem and wrote 
the inscription at the time he painted the 
album. The style of the calligraphy, like the 
style of the painting, is informal, relaxed, and 
straightforward—qualities that were believed 
to reflect the artist’s character and 
personality. 

The painting visualizes Ming philosophy, 
which held that the mind, not the physical 
world, was the basis for reality. With its tight 
synthesis of poetry, calligraphy, and painting, 
and with its harmony of mind and landscape, 
Poet on a Mountaintop represents the essence 
of Ming literati painting. 
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25-10 • Shen Zhou POET ON A MOUNTAINTOP 

Leaf from an album of landscapes; painting mounted as part of a handscroll. Ming dynasty, c. 1500. Ink and color 
on paper, I 5 V 4 " x 23 3 /4" (40 X 60.2 cm). The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. Purchase: William 
Rockhill Nelson Trust (46-51/2) 
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25-11 • GARDEN OF THE CESSATION OF OFFICIAL LIFE (ALSO KNOWN AS THE 
HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR’S GARDEN) 

Suzhou, Jiangsu. Ming dynasty, early 16th century. 

Early in the sixteenth century, an official in Beijing, frustrated after serving in the capital for many years 
without promotion, returned home. Taking an ancient poem, “The Song of Leisurely Living,” for his model, 
he began to build a garden. He called his retreat the Garden of the Cessation of Official Life to indicate that 
he had exchanged his career as a bureaucrat for a life of leisure. By leisure, he meant that he could now 
dedicate himself to calligraphy, poetry, and painting, the three arts dear to scholars in China. 


principle of the mortise-and-tenon joint, in which a projecting 
element (tenon) on one piece fits snugly into a cavity (mortise) on 
another. Each piece of the chair is carved—not bent or twisted— 
and the joints are crafted with great precision. The patterns of the 
wood grain provide subtle interest, unconcealed by painting or 
other embellishment. The style, like that of Chinese architecture, 
is simple, clear, symmetrical, and balanced. The effect is formal 
and dignified but natural and simple—virtues central to the tradi¬ 
tional Chinese view of proper human conduct as well. 

The art of landscape gardening also flourished during the 
Ming dynasty, as many literati surrounded their homes with gar¬ 
dens. The most famous gardens were created in the southern cities 
of the Yangzi Delta, especially in Suzhou, including the largest 
surviving garden of the era—the GARDEN OF THE CESSATION 
OF OFFICIAL LIFE (fig. 25-ll). Although modified and recon¬ 
structed many times since the sixteenth century, it still reflects 
many of the basic ideas of the original Ming owner. About one 
third of the garden is devoted to water through artificially created 


brooks and ponds. The landscape is dotted with pavilions, kiosks, 
libraries, studios, and corridors—many with poetic names, such as 
Rain Listening Pavilion and Bridge of the Small Flying Rainbow. 

DONG QICHANG, LITERATI THEORIST The ideas under¬ 
lying literati painting found their most influential expression in 
the writings of Dong Qichang (1555-1636). This high official 
in the late Ming period embodied the literati tradition as poet, 
calligrapher, and painter. He developed a view of Chinese art 
history that divided painters into two opposing schools, northern 
and southern. The categorization is unrelated to the actual geo¬ 
graphic home of the painters—a painter from the south might 
well be classed as northern—but reflects parallels Dong perceived 
with the northern and southern schools of Chan (Zen) Buddhism 
in China. The southern school of Chan, founded by the eccentric 
monk Huineng (638—713), was unorthodox, radical, and innova¬ 
tive; the northern Chan school was traditional and conservative. 
Similarly, Dong’s two schools of painters represented progressive 
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and conservative traditions. In Dong’s view, the conservative 
northern school was dominated by professional painters whose 
academic, often decorative, style emphasized technical skill. In 
contrast, the progressive southern school preferred ink to color 
and free brushwork to meticulous detail. Its painters aimed for 
poetry and personal expression. In promoting this theory, Dong 
privileged literati painting, which he positioned as the culmina¬ 
tion of the southern school, and this viewpoint fundamentally 
influenced the way the Chinese viewed their own tradition. 

Dong Qichang summarized his views on the proper training 
for literati painters in the famous statement “Read ten thousand 
books and walk ten thousand miles.” By this he meant that one 
must first study the works of the great masters, then follow “heaven 
and earth,” the world of nature. Such study would prepare the way 
for greater self-expression through brush and ink, the goal of lit¬ 
erati painting. Dong’s views rested on an awareness that a painting 
of scenery and the actual scenery are two very different things. The 
excellence of a painting does not lie in its degree of resemblance 
to the natural world—that gap can never be bridged—but in its 
expressive power. In this view, the expressive language of painting 
is inherently abstract, rooted in the construction of its brushstrokes. 
For example, in a painting of a rock, the rock itself is not expressive; 
rather, the brushstrokes that suggest the rock are expressive. 

With such thinking Dong brought painting close to the realm 
of calligraphy, which had long been considered the highest form 
of artistic expression in China. More than a thousand years before 
Dong’s time, a body of critical terms and theories had evolved to 
discuss calligraphy in relation to the formal and expressive proper¬ 
ties of brushwork and composition. Dong incorporated some of 
these terms—categories such as opening and closing, rising and 
falling, and void and solid—into the criticism of painting. 

Dong’s theories take visual form in his painting of THE QIN- 
GBIAN MOUNTAINS (fig. 25-12). As documented in his own 
inscription, he based this painting on a work by the tenth-century 
artist Dong Yuan. Dong Qichang’s style, however, is quite different 
from the styles of the masters he admired. Although there is some 
indication of foreground, middle ground, and distant mountains, 
the space is ambiguous, as if all the elements were compressed to 
the surface of the picture. With this flattening of space, the trees, 
rocks, and mountains become more readily legible as semiabstract 
forms made of brushstrokes. 

Six trees arranged diagonally at lower right define the extreme 
foreground and announce themes that the rest of the painting 
repeats, varies, and develops. The left-most of these foreground 
trees, with its outstretched branches and full foliage, is echoed first 
in the shape of another tree just across the river and again in a tree 
farther up and to the left. The tallest tree of the foreground group¬ 
ing anticipates the high peak that towers in the distance almost 
directly above it, while the forms of the smaller foreground trees, 
especially the one with the darkest leaves, are repeated in numer¬ 
ous variations across the painting. At the same time, the simple and 
ordinary-looking boulder in the foreground is transformed in the 



25-12 • Dong Qichang THE QINGBIAN MOUNTAINS 

Ming dynasty, 1617. Hanging scroll with ink on paper, 21 '8" x 7'4%" 
(6.72 X 2.25 m). Cleveland Museum of Art. Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Fund 
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conglomeration of rocks, ridges, hills, and mountains above. This 
double reading—both abstract and representational, on the surface 
and into space—parallels the work’s dual nature as a painting of a 
landscape and an interpretation of a traditional landscape painting. 

The influence of Dong Qichang on the development of 
Chinese painting of later periods cannot be overstated. Indeed, 
nearly all Chinese painters since the early seventeenth century have 
engaged with his ideas in one way or another. 

QING DYNASTY 

In 1644, when the armies of the Manchu people to the north¬ 
east of China marched into Beijing, many Chinese reacted as 
though their civilization had come to an end. Yet, the Manchus 


had already adopted many Chinese customs and institutions before 
their conquest. After gaining control of all of China, a process that 
took decades, they showed great respect for Chinese tradition. All 
the major artistic trends of the late Ming dynasty eventually con¬ 
tinued into the Manchu, or Qing, dynasty (1644—1911). 

ORTHODOX PAINTING 

Literati painting had been established as the dominant tradition; it 
now became orthodox. Scholars followed Dong Qichang’s recom¬ 
mendation, basing their approach on the study of past masters— 
especially Song and Yuan artists—and imitating antique styles as a 
way of expressing their own learning, technique, and taste. 

The Qing emperors of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were painters themselves. They collected literati painting, 



25-13 • Yun Shouping AMARANTH 

Leaf from an album of flowers, bamboo, fruits, and vegetables. 1633-1690. Album of 10 leaves; ink and color on 
paper; each leaf 10" X 13" (25.3 X 33.5 cm). Collection of Phoenix Art Museum, Arizona. Gift of Marilyn and Roy Papp 


The leaf is inscribed by the artist: “Autumn garden abounds in beauty, playfully painted by Ouxiangguan (Yun 
Shouping).” (Translation by Momoko Soma Welch) 
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25-14 • Shitao 
LANDSCAPE 

Leaf from An Album of 
Landscapes. Qing dynasty, 
c. 1700. Ink and color on 
paper, 9 V 2 " x 11" (24.1 x 
28 cm). Collection C.C. 
Wang family. 


and their taste was shaped mainly by artists such as Wang Hui 
(see fig. 25-1). Thus literati painting, long associated with reclusive 
scholars, ultimately became an academic style practiced at court. 
Imbued with values associated with scholarship and virtue, these 
paintings constituted the highest art form of the Qing court. The 
emperors also valued a style of bird-and-flower painting developed 
by Yun Shouping (1633-1690) that, like the orthodox style of land¬ 
scape painting, was embraced by literati painters, many of them 
court officials themselves. The style, most often seen in albums or 
fans, recalled aspects of Song- and Yuan-dynasty bird-and-flower 
painting, and artists cited their ancient models as a way to enrich 
both the meaning and the beauty of these small-format works. In a 
leaf from an album of flowers, bamboo, fruits and vegetables, which 
employs a variety of brush techniques (fig. 25-13), Yun Shouping 
represents flowers of the autumn season. 

INDIVIDUALIST PAINTING 

The first few decades of Qing rule had been both traumatic and 
dangerous for those who were loyal—or worse, related—to the 
Ming. Some committed suicide, while others sought refuge in 
monasteries (e.g., Zhu Da, see Introduction, “A Closer Look,” 
page xxxiv, fig. b), or wandered the countryside. Among them 
were several painters who expressed their anger, defiance, frustra¬ 
tion, and melancholy in their art. They took Dong Qichang’s idea 


of painting as an expression of the artist’s personal feelings very 
seriously and cultivated highly original styles. These painters have 
become known as the individualists. 

SHITAO One of the individualists was Shitao (1642—1707), who 
was descended from the first Ming emperor and who took refuge 
in Buddhist temples when the dynasty fell. In his later life he 
brought his painting to the brink of abstraction in such works as 
LANDSCAPE (fig. 25-14). A monk sits in a small hut, looking 
out onto mountains that seem to be in turmoil. Dots, used for 
centuries to indicate vegetation on rocks, here seem to have taken 
on a life of their own. The rocks also seem alive—as if about to 
swallow up the monk and his hut. Throughout his life Shitao 
continued to identify himself with the fallen Ming, and he felt that 
his secure world had turned to chaos with the Manchu conquest. 

THE MODERN PERIOD 

In the mid and late nineteenth century, China was shaken from 
centuries of complacency by a series of humiliating military defeats 
at the hands of Western powers and Japan. Only then did the gov¬ 
ernment finally realize that these new rivals were not like the Mon¬ 
gols of the thirteenth century. China was no longer at the center 
of the world, a civilized country surrounded by “barbarians.” 
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Spiritual resistance was no longer sufficient to solve the problems 
brought on by change. New ideas from Japan and the West began 
to filter in, and the demand arose for political and cultural reforms. 
In 1911, the Qing dynasty was overthrown, ending 2,000 years of 
imperial rule, and China was reconceived as a republic. 

During the first decades of the twentieth century Chinese art¬ 
ists traveled to Japan and to Europe to study Western art. Return¬ 
ing to China, many sought to introduce the ideas and techniques 
they had learned, and they explored ways to synthesize the Chi¬ 
nese and the Western traditions. After the establishment of the 
present-day Communist government in 1949, individual artistic 
freedom was curtailed as the arts were pressed into the service of 
the state and its vision of a new social order. After 1979, however, 
cultural attitudes began to relax, and Chinese painters again pur¬ 
sued their own paths. 

WU GUANZHONG One artist who emerged during the 1980s 
as a leader in Chinese painting was Wu Guanzhong (1919-2010). 
Combining his French artistic training with his Chinese back¬ 
ground, Wu Guanzhong developed a semiabstract style to depict 
scenes from the Chinese landscape. He made preliminary sketches 
on site. Then, back in his studio, he developed these sketches into 
free interpretations based on his feeling and vision. An example 
of his work, PINE SPIRIT, depicts a scene in the Huang (Yellow) 
Mountains (fig. 25-15). The technique, with its sweeping ges¬ 
tures of paint, is clearly linked to Abstract Expressionism, an influ¬ 
ential Western movement of the post-World War II years (Chapter 


33); yet the painting also claims a place in the long tradition of 
Chinese landscape as exemplified by such masters as Shitao. 

Like all aspects of Chinese society, Chinese art has felt the 
strong impact of Western influence, and the question remains 
whether Chinese artists will absorb Western ideas without los¬ 
ing their traditional identity. Interestingly, landscape remains an 
important subject, as it has been for more than a thousand years, 
and calligraphy continues to play a vital role. Using the techniques 
and methods of the West, some of China’s artists have joined an 
international avant-garde (see, for example, Wenda Gu in Chapter 
33, fig. 33-68), while other painters still seek communion with 
nature through their ink brushstrokes as a means to come to terms 
with human life and the world. 

ARTS OF KOREA: 

THE JOSEON DYNASTY 
TO THE MODERN ERA 

In 1392, General Yi Seonggye (1335-1408) overthrew the Goryeo 
dynasty (918—1392), establishing the Joseon dynasty (1392—1910), 
sometimes called the Yi dynasty. He first maintained his capi¬ 
tal at Gaeseong, the old Goryeo capital, but moved it to Seoul 
in 1394, where it remained through the end of the dynasty. The 
Joseon regime rejected Buddhism, espousing Neo-Confucianism 
as the state philosophy. Taking Ming-dynasty China as its model, 
the new government patterned its bureaucracy on that of the Ming 



25-15 • Wu Guanzhong PINE SPIRIT 

1984. Ink and color on paper, 2'3 5 /s" x 5'3!/2" (0.70 x 1.61 m). Spencer Museum of Art, The University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Gift of the E. Rhodes and Leonard B. Carpenter Foundation (1991.0003) 
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emperors, even adopting as its own such outward symbols of Ming 
imperial authority as blue-and-white porcelain. The early Joseon 
era was a period of cultural refinement and scientific achievement, 
during which Koreans invented Han’geul (the Korean alphabet) 
and movable type, not to mention the rain gauge, astrolabe, celes¬ 
tial globe, sundial, and water clock. 

JOSEON CERAMICS 

Like their Silla and Goryeo forebears (see Chapter 11), Joseon 
potters excelled in the manufacture of ceramics, taking their 
cue from contemporaneous Chinese wares, but seldom copying 
them directly. 

BUNCHEONG CERAMICS Descended from Goryeo celadons, 
Joseon-dynasty stonewares, known as buncheong wares, enjoyed 
widespread usage throughout the peninsula. Their decora¬ 
tive effect relies on the use of white slip that makes the humble 
stoneware resemble more expensive white porcelain. In fifteenth- 
century examples, the slip is often seen inlaid into repeating design 
elements stamped into the clay body. 

Sixteenth-century buncheong wares are characteristically 
embellished with wonderfully fluid, calligraphic brushwork painted 
in iron-brown slip on a white slip ground. Most painted buncheong 
wares have stylized floral decor, but rare pieces, such as the charm¬ 
ing WINE BOTTLE in figure 25-16, feature pictorial decoration. 
In fresh, lively brushstrokes, a bird with outstretched wings grasps 
a fish that it has just caught in its talons; waves roll below, while two 
giant lotus blossoms frame the scene. 

Japanese armies repeatedly invaded the Korean peninsula 
between 1592 and 1597, destroying many of the buncheong kilns, 
and essentially bringing ceramic production to a halt. Tradi¬ 
tion holds that the Japanese took many buncheong potters home 


with them to produce buncheong -style wares, which were greatly 
admired by connoisseurs of the tea ceremony. In fact, the sponta¬ 
neity of Korean buncheong pottery has inspired Japanese ceramics 
to this day. 

PAINTED PORCELAIN Korean potters produced porcelains 
with designs painted in underglaze cobalt blue as early as the fif¬ 
teenth century, inspired by Chinese porcelains of the early Ming 
period (see fig. 25-7). The Korean court dispatched artists from 
the royal painting academy to the porcelain kilns—located some 
30 miles southeast of Seoul—to train porcelain painters. As a 
result, from the fifteenth century onward, the painting on the 
best Korean porcelains closely approximated that on paper and 
silk, unlike in China, where ceramic decoration followed a path 
of its own with little reference to painting traditions. 

In another unique development, Korean porcelains from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries often feature designs painted 
in underglaze iron-brown rather than the cobalt blue customary 
in Ming porcelain. Also uniquely Korean are porcelain jars with 
bulging shoulders, slender bases, and short, vertical necks, which 
appeared by the seventeenth century and came to be the most 
characteristic ceramic shapes in the later Joseon period. Painted 
in underglaze iron-brown, the seventeenth-century jar shown in 
figure 25-17 depicts a fruiting grape branch around its shoul¬ 
der. In typical Korean fashion, the painting spreads over a surface 
unconstrained by borders, resulting in a balanced but asymmetrical 
design that incorporates the Korean taste for unornamented spaces. 

JOSEON PAINTING 

Korean secular painting came into its own during the Joseon 
dynasty. Continuing Goryeo traditions, early Joseon exam¬ 
ples employ Chinese styles and formats, their range of subjects 


25-16 • HORIZONTAL WINE BOTTLE WITH 
DECORATION OF A BIRD CARRYING A NEWLY 
CAUGHT FISH 

Korea. Joseon dynasty, 16th century. Buncheong ware: 
light gray stoneware with decoration painted in iron-brown 
slip on a white slip ground, 6Vio" x 9 V 2 " (15.5 x 24.1 cm). 
Museum of Oriental Ceramics, Osaka, Japan. Gift of the 
Sumitomo Group (20773) 
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25-17 • BROAD-SHOULDERED JAR WITH DECORATION 
OF A FRUITING GRAPEVINE 

Korea. Joseon dynasty, 17th century. Porcelain with decoration painted 
in underglaze iron-brown slip, height 22 V 5 " (53.8 cm). Ewha Women’s 
University Museum, Seoul, Republic of Korea. 

Korean potters learned to make porcelain during the Goryeo dynasty, 
probably as early as the eleventh or twelfth century, though few Goryeo 
examples remain today. For many centuries, only the Chinese and 
Koreans were able to produce porcelains. 


expanding from botanical motifs to include landscapes, figures, and 
a variety of animals. 

Painted in 1447 by An Gy eon (b. 1418), DREAM JOURNEY 
TO THE PEACH BLOSSOM LAND (fig. 25-18) is the earliest 
extant and dated Joseon secular painting. It illustrates a fanciful tale 
by China’s revered nature poet Tao Qian (365—427), and recounts 
a dream about chancing upon a utopia secluded from the world for 
centuries while meandering among the peach blossoms of spring. 

As with their Goryeo forebears, the monumental mountains 
and vast, panoramic vistas of such fifteenth-century Korean paint¬ 
ings echo Northern Song painting styles. Chinese paintings of the 
Southern Song (1127-1279) and Ming periods (1368-1644) also 
influenced Korean painting of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, though these styles never completely supplanted 
the imprint of the Northern Song masters. 

THE SILHAK MOVEMENT In the eighteenth century, a truly 
Korean style emerged, inspired by the silhak (“practical learn¬ 
ing”) movement, which emphasized the study of things Korean 
in addition to the Chinese classics. The impact of the movement 
is exemplified by the painter Jeong Seon (1676—1759), who chose 
well-known Korean vistas as the subjects of his paintings, rather 
than the Chinese themes favored by earlier artists. Among Jeong 
Seon’s paintings are numerous representations of the Diamond 
Mountains (Geumgang-san), a celebrated range of craggy peaks 
along Korea’s east coast. Painted in 1734, the scroll reproduced in 
figure 25-19 aptly captures the Diamond Mountains’ needlelike 
peaks. The subject is Korean, and so is the energetic spirit and 
the intensely personal style, with its crystalline mountains, distant 
clouds of delicate ink wash, and individualistic brushwork. 

Among figure painters, Sin Yunbok (b. 1758) is an impor¬ 
tant exemplar of the silhak attitude. Active in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, Sin typically depicted aristocratic 



25-18 • An Gyeon DREAM JOURNEY TO THE PEACH BLOSSOM LAND 

Korea. Joseon dynasty, 1447. Handscroll with ink and light colors on silk, I 5 V 4 " x 41 3 /T (38.7 x 106.1 cm). 
Central Library, Tenri University, Tenri (near Nara), Japan. 
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25-19 • Jeong Seon 
PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 
DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 
(GEUMGANG-SAN) 

Korea. Joseon dynasty, 1734. Hanging 
scroll with ink and colors on paper, 
40%" X 37" (130.1 X 94 cm). Lee’um, 
Samsung Museum, Seoul, Republic 
of Korea. 


figures in native Korean garb. The album leaf entitled PICNIC AT 
THE LOTUS POND (fig. 25-20) represents a group of Korean 
gentlemen enjoying themselves in the countryside on an autumn 
day in the company of several gisaeng (female entertainers). The 
figures are recognizably Korean—the women with their full coif¬ 
fures, short jackets, and generous skirts, and the men with their 
beards, white robes, and wide-brimmed hats woven of horsehair 
and coated with black lacquer. The stringed instrument played by 
the gentleman seated at lower right is a gayageum (Korean zither), 
the most hallowed of all Korean musical instruments. 


MODERN KOREA 

Long known as “the Hermit Kingdom,” the Joseon dynasty pur¬ 
sued a policy of isolationism, closing its borders to most of the 
world, except China, until 1876. Japan’s annexation of Korea in 
1910 brought the Joseon dynasty to a close, but effectively pro¬ 
longed the country’s seclusion from the outside world. The legacy 
of self-imposed isolation compounded by colonial occupation 
(1910-1945)—not to mention the harsh circumstances imposed 
by World War II (1939-1945), followed by the even worse 
conditions of the Korean War (1950-1953)—impeded Korea’s 
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25-20 • Sin Yunbok PICNIC AT THE LOTUS POND 

Leaf from an album of genre scenes. Korea. Joseon dynasty, late 18th century. Album of 30 leaves; ink and 
colors on paper, 11 Vs" x 13 7 /s" (28.3 x 35.2 cm). Kansong Museum of Art, Seoul, Republic of Korea. 


artistic and cultural development during the first half of the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

A MODERNIST PAINTER FROM KOREA Despite these priva¬ 
tions, some modern influences did reach Korea indirectly via China 
andjapan, and beginning in the 1920s and 1930s a few Korean artists 
experimented with contemporary Western styles, typically paint¬ 
ing in the manner of Cezanne or Gauguin, but sometimes trying 
abstract, nonrepresentational styles. Among these, Gim Hwangi 
(1913—1974) was influenced by Constructivism and geometric 
abstraction and would become one of twentieth-century Korea’s 
influential painters. Like many Korean artists after the Korean War, 
Gim wanted to examine Western modernism at its source. He vis¬ 
ited Paris in 1956 and then, from 1964 to 1974, lived and worked 
in New York, where he produced his best-known works. His paint¬ 
ing 5-IV-71 presents a large pair of circular radiating patterns com¬ 
posed of small dots and squares in tones of blue, black, and gray 


(fig. 25-21). While appearing wholly Western in style, medium, 
concept, and even in the adoption of the date of the work’s 
creation as its title, 5-IV-71 also seems related to East Asia’s ven¬ 
erable tradition of monochrome ink painting, while suggesting 
a transcendence that seems Daoist or Buddhist in feeling. Given 
that the artist was Korean, that he learned the Chinese classics 
in his youth, that he studied art in Paris, and that he then worked 
in New York, it is possible that his painting embodies all of the 
above. Gim’s painting illustrates the dilemma faced by many mod¬ 
ern artists seeking to find a distinctive, personal style: whether to 
paint in an updated version of a traditional style, in a wholly inter¬ 
national style, in an international style with a distinctive local twist, 
or in an eclectic, hybrid style that incorporates both native and 
naturalized elements from diverse artistic traditions. By address¬ 
ing these questions, Gim Hwangi blazed a trail for subsequent 
Korean-born artists, such as the renowned video artist Nam June 
Paik (1932-2006), whose work will be discussed in Chapter 33. 
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25-21 • Gim Hwangi 5-IV-71 

Korea. 1971. Oil on canvas, 39 V 2 " x 39 V 2 " (100 x 100 cm). Whanki Museum, Seoul, Republic of Korea. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


25.1 Discuss the place of Dong Qichang’s The Qingbian Mountains 
(fig. 25 - 12 ) within the history of Chinese landscape painting, 
drawing specific comparisons with works that came before 
and after it. 

25.2 Examine a work commissioned by the court at Beijing and 
distinguish which of its features are typical of court art. 

25.3 Characterize the culture of the literati, including their values 
and their art patronage. 

25.4 Theorize reasons for the emergence of individualist painting in 
China, using specific works to support your argument. 


CROSSCURRENTS 

Both of these expansive paint¬ 
ings use landscape, figures, and 
text, to create compositions that 
embody important ideas, values, 
and themes that are characteris¬ 
tic of two very different cultures. 
Discuss the meanings the artists 
embodied in these two works. 
How do they represent the 
aspirations of the artists who cre¬ 
ated them and the viewers who 
originally encountered them? 



fig. 25-10 
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